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Realism can never have autonomy or freedom as a universal prin- 
ciple. The truth of this follows from the fact that reason is never 
recognized by him as a completely implicative or self-affirming whole. 
According to Realism, the freedom of reason rests upon the claimed 
discovery of the independence of knowing and the object known. 
But a freedom based on independence particularizes reason and de- 
fines it by negation. Moreover the very relation of independence 
has not been satisfactorily proved by Realism. The only freedom 
left in which Realism can take refuge is psychological indeterminism, 
a freedom hardly worthy of the New Rationalism. 

Marie T. Collins. 
Wills College. 



A NOTE FOR THE HISTORY OF AFFECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

IN the conclusion to Lange's monograph on the emotions, occurs 
the well-known passage on the relation of the emotional life 
to the vasomotor system. "It is to the vasomotor system," he says, 
"that we owe the whole emotional side of our psychic life, our joys 
and our sufferings, our hours of happiness and misery. Were our 
sense impressions not strong enough to excite its activity, we should 
go indifferently and apathetically through life. All impressions 
from the outer world would enrich our experience, increase our 
knowledge, but would move us neither to joy nor to anger, gloom, or 
fear." 1 In his notes to this passage he refers to Spinoza as one who 
most closely of his predecessors approached his theory and to 
Girolamo Bocalosi, a physiognomist, as a possible second. 

There is however in the obscure figure of J. J. Reich, a pupil of 
the famous G. E. Stahl, of Halle, an exponent of the close relation 
of the affective life of an individual to the condition of his body. 
But whereas the theory of Lange makes the vasomotor system the 
cause of the emotional phenomena, Reich believes that the emotional 
phenomena cause the disturbances in the body, not mere "ex- 
pression of emotions," but actual variations in the blood. 

At Halle in 1695 Reich submitted to the faculties a dissertation 
on the bodily effects of the emotions, Passionibus Animi Corpus 
Humcmi Varie Alterantibus. This piece of work has only the 
interest of being curious, and in outlining it here no pretense is made 
of having discovered anything of major importance. 

It proceeds by a show of deductive accuracy gained through 
Theorems and Corollaries, all backed up by legendary examples of 

i C. Lange, Die Gemuetsbetoegungen, 2te Aufl., tr. von H. Kurella, Wuertz- 
burg, Kurt Kabitzsch, 1910, p. 79. 
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so-called scientific principles. Not only is its method questionable, 
but also its physiological and psychological presuppositions. Reich 
still believes in the close union of the blood and the soul (Theorem 
II.) and in the existence of the pre-Galenic humors (Th. V., XII., 
to XV.). His attitude, however, emphasizes their psychical con- 
comitant and he seems to feel himself rather revolutionary in urging 
that the soul be considered the cause of all "internally aroused" (qua 
in humano corpore ab intra fiunt) phenomena. In such cases we shall 
see that "the temperament of the body follows the comportment of 
the soul" (Ibid.). 

Reich's interest in the emotions is the interest of the physician. 
"It can be clearly seen," he 9ays, "that man's health and life and 
preservation depend primarily on the tranquillity of his soul and 
thence upon the even and measured movements of his material 
parts, and through these upon the even and measured movements of 
the blood and the remaining fluid parts. When these are disturbed, 
the whole mechanism of the human body languishes, totters, and is 
indeed jeopardized" (Th. II.). 

The emotions are the cause of such disturbances. In their train 
come many diseases (Th. IV.). Anger has been known to cause 
dumbness, apoplexy, paralysis, fever, (Th. XXI.) and to affect 
mother's milk (Th. XXIL.). As an example of some of the effects 
of anger he cites a boy whose head was hurt and skull fractured. 
The patient was getting along nicely and quite out of danger when 
he was moved 1 to anger. "He relapsed into a fever and delirium 
with the result that on the fourth day afterwards he departed this 
life" (Th. XXIL). The explanation is that the violent commotion 
in the soul so increases the circulat on of the blood that the cerebral 
membrane is inflamed and becomes swollen with both venous and 
arterial blood (ibid.). Fear and terror, like anger, also produce 
fever and epilepsy (Th. XXVL.). Gloom or depression (tristitia) 
has been known to turn the hair white and to produce abortions. 
Reich cites the case of a boy whose hair turned white over night 
because of the tristitia brought on by a sentence of death (Th. 
XXIII. ). These emotions axe all undeniably harmful. Hope, 
faith, and love in contrast are very useful if moderate, "not only in 
preserving health but in restoring it. For no passion is harmful 
so long as it preserves the equilibrium of the flow of the blood" 
(Th. XX.). Yet if love becomes too intense it produces no end 
of trouble (Th. XXVII. ). 

Though the passions themselves are psychical, some of them have 
an undeniably physiological origin, this in spite of the main thesis 
of the dissertation. Reich here follows the traditional dichotomy 
of approach and withdrawal. All the passions are either an in- 
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clination to possess or "unite with" a pleasing object, or an incli- 
nation to flee or repel an unpleasing one. It is the latter class 
whose physiological origin is the more obvious (Th. VIII.) . Again 
they may be divided into those passions which are stimulated by a 
"strong impression of external things" and those which take their 
rise in the habitual inclination of the mind towards certain objects 
(Th. IX.). I have not found in Reich's dissertation any statement 
of the identity of these two divisions, that is a statement of whether 
the "approaching" emotions are the internally aroused and the 
" withdrawal " emotions are the externally aroused, or whether 
there is no connection at all. One looks for some such statement 
since the theorems just summarized are followed by one which says 
that the internally aroused emotions are the remote and mediate 
causes of disease, whereas the externally aroused are immediate and 
proximate (Th. V.). There is no need for a second observation on 
Reich's consistency. 

Be that as it may, the attitude of the soul towards its objects 
determines certain motor effects, such as flight, approach, attack. 1 
These motor effects themselves seem to be of two general kinds. 
"Either the soul extends the radii of its influence . . . from the 
center to he periphery, whereupon the movement becomes greater, 
or draws them in from the circumference towards the center, where- 
upon the movement is diminished or destroyed for the time being" 
(Th. XVI.) . 

George Boas. 

New Yoek. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1918-1919. New Series, 

Vol. XIX. London : Williams and Norgate. 1919. Pp. 311. 

This volume of the Proceedings is smaller than in the years im- 
mediately prior, because the symposia, which beginning with the 
volume previous to this were printed also separately, are in the case 
of this present volume printed only separately. So the Proceedings 
of 1918-19 are thus in two volumes, of which only one is the subject 
of the presemt review. 

The general impression of these papers, despite their diversity of 
titles, is, to the present reviewer at least, one of similarity of mood 
and character, hard to specify, yet felt through all the differences. 
They are, more than in previous years, tentative, suggestive, incom- 
plete. Paper after paper seems striving towards something that is 

* Cf. Aristotle's De Anima, Bk. III., Ch. VII., 431a. 



